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MR. FRANCESCO BERGER. 


ENDOWED by nature with musical talents Francesco 
Berger had from his earliest days every opportunity 
afforded him for their development. His father, a native 
of Trieste, was numbered amongst the enterprising Italian 
merchants who, settling in London about sixty years ago, 
won for themselves the esteem and respect of Englishmen. 
Atthat disturbed period, soon after the great war with 
France, a foreigner was held by the masses in great sus- 
picion: and the sober mannered merchant did not escape 
the amenities of Cockney boys who were wont to greet 
every alien they espied with the contemptuous cry, “ Ah, 
there goes Frenchy!”’ But that term never could be 
applied to him whose portrait is now presented to our 
subscribers, inasmuch as Francesco Berger was born in 
London in the year 1834. His early childhood was passed 
in Munich, his mother being a Bavarian. When arriving 
ateleven years of age his parents, discovering in their 
son an unusual aptitude for music, removed him to Trieste, 
in order that he might receive instruction in composition 
from the popular writer, Luigi Ricci, now chiefly known 
in this country as the author of the opera Crispino e la 
Comare, and to profit at the same time by studying the art 
of pianoforte playing under Carl Lickl, regarded in that city 
as one of the cleverest executants ofthe day. Sosurely did 
Francesco Berger advance in the knowledge and practice 
of music, that at the age of seventeen he with three other 
pupils* composed an opera entitled I/ Lazzarone, the 
librettist being Gaetono Rossi. In consequence of the 
success of this work it was shortly after produced at 
several opera houses in Italy. About this time the lad set 
music, scored for orchestra, chorus, and solo voices, to the 
Mass. Some of the numbers of this work were performed 
on important occasions in the Cathedral at Trieste. To 
gain experience of the lyric stage he became ‘‘ maestro 
concertatore ’’ to an opera company, and in that capacity 
directed the performance of works in vogue. 

Leipsic was then the musical centre of Germany, and 
thither Francesco Berger directed his steps to seek the 
aid of Moritz Hauptmann in the study of counterpoint, 
and of Plaidy in the practice of the pianoforte. Mr. 
Berger cherishes lively recollections of the house, once 
the residence of the great Sebastian Bach, which, at that 
time, was occupied by Herr Hauptmann. Nor can he 
ever forget his visits to the house of Moschelles, where 
he had the privilege of making acquaintance with the 
foremost musicians of that period. Sad to think 
that they have passed away, and sadder still it is 
to bear in mind that even before those ‘‘ grave and 
reverend seigniors”’ departed, the gifted youth, Edward 
Bache, the daily companion of Mr. Berger whilst 
sojourning in Leipsic, had reached the limits of his 
brief span of life. On completing the allotted years 
of study, Francesco Berger, bidding farewell to Germany, 
came to England to carry out the plan always in view of 
settling down for good and all as a professor in London. 
Compositions of the young musician, attracting the notice 
of publishers, were the ready means of bringing to him 
pupils, the number of whom so steadily increased as to 
take up much of the time and attention he had intended 
to devote to the creative branch of the art. Yet, for all 
that, he has been a prolific author. In 1857 he was 
commissioned to write an overture and incidental music 
to Wilkie Collins’s play, The Frozen Deep, first performed 
by Charles Dickens and his amateur company at Tavistock 
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House, and afterwards at the ‘Gallery of Illustration,” 
before Her Majesty the Queen and her Court. It was at 
that period of his career that Mr. Berger, in the fulfilment 
of touring engagements as solo pianist, was enabled to 
introduce his compositions to provincial audiences who 
adopted them as useful and valuable works either for study 
in private or for display before friends. In this way the 
pianoforte piece, ‘‘ The Band Passes,’”’ became known, and 
won popularity. Since then his vocal music has been recom- 
mended to the public by the art of such singers as Miss 
Charlotte Dolby, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
and Mr, Santley. Moreover, on the publication of Mr. 
Berger’s English, German, and Italian songs, they were 
highly commended by the late Mr. Hullah, and the critic, 
the late Mr. Chorley, while they were warmly praised by 
the Leipsic Professor, the late Moritz Hauptmann. 

Just a quarter of a century ago Mr. Francesco Berger 
and Miss Lascelles, acontralto singer of high distinction, 
were “joined together in holy matrimony.” The lady 
some little time after, quitting a position which brought 
with it engagements to sing at provincial festivals and 
State concerts, retired into private life. In 1868 
Mr. Berger inaugurated the ‘‘ Aprés-midi Instrument- 
ales,” which have become, as it were, an established 
institution, At these meetings amateur pianists have the 
advantage of practising with professional executants on 
other instruments, and by that means the fair region of 
classical chamber music is made accessible to them. The 
name of Francesco Berger is familiar to our readers as a 
concert giver, nor is-it less known as an officer of the 
Philharmonic Society. In 1876 he became a director, and 
in 1884 was elected honorary secretary of that venerable 
institution. Mr. Berger is a professor of the pianoforte 
at the Royal Academy of Music, and at the Guildhall 
School of Music, besides being a member of the Council 
of Trinity College. From the long list of his published 
compositions we select for present notice the following 
works:—A set of four-part songs, including the popular 
‘“* Night, Lovely Night ;’’ a set of two-part songs, to poems 
by Longfellow; a part song, ‘‘ Rich and Poor;” a trio for 
female voices, “Song for Twilight;” a song, “ Hans 
Sachs”; a pianoforte ‘‘ Suite” in G; a ‘ Gavotte” 
with musette, composed for little Hofmann, and a piece 
of a similar description, ‘‘ Irlandaise,” recently performed 
at a Court concert in Berlin. 


CURRENT NOTES. 





Art the first Saturday popular concert of the present 
season Cherubini’s quartet in F was introduced to 
Mr. Arthur Chappell’s patrons. Whether they were 
drawn on that occasion to St. James’s Hall by curiosity 


“to hear this work, or by the convenience of the day and 


hour of performance, is a matter for the consideration of the 
director whose difficulty at the present time seems to be 
in procuring means to attract lovers of chamber music to 
evening concerts. The question could be easily brought 
to atest by inserting the quartet ina Monday’s programme. 
That the work has many points of interest cannot be 
denied. It is interesting, if in nothing else, to watch how 
the gallant old Florentine bears himselfon a field of action 
into which he had but seldom ventured. But who could 
for an instant doubt the skill of one who was perhaps the 
greatest master of counterpoint of his generation? Did 
he not in 1773, when thirteen years old, write a ‘‘ Mass” 
which proved how eagerly he had, under “old Felici,’ 
pursued the art of composition, the love of which never to 
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his dying day forsook him ? How much he profited by 
lessons in the art of singing from a Signor Bizzari cannot 
easily be estimated. By the way, composers nowadays 
do not study vocalisation. If they did, they would not 
have, in the absence of the principal singers, to resort to 
the vulgar practice of whistling the vocal part when 
rehearsing their festival works before company in 
St. James’s Hall. That Cherubini daily practised 
“ Solfeggi ’? when a child, and afterwards placed himself 
under a singing master, is a record worthy the attention of 
composers at a period of the art when the possibilities of 
orchestration are made the subject of supreme importance. 
Would it not be discreet of them to profit by the example 
set by the great contrapuntist ? 


*, * 


AriostT1’s first introduction to the London public was 
in playing on the viole d’amour at a performance of 
Handel’s “ Amadis’”’ in 1720, and his last appeal, 
eight years after, to the English people was in the 
publication, amongst other things, of ‘‘ Lessons ”’ 
for the use of executants of that instrument, thus the 
whilom Domenican played himself in and out of this 
country upon the viole d’amour. Whither he went 
to spend his declining days nobody here knew and 
nobody cared; neither did many trouble themselves 
about the ‘ Lessons ’’ he left behind in exchange for the 
£1,000 which they realised. But they were not doomed 
to oblivion, since it chanced that Signor Piatti, stumbling 
across a copy, saw at a glance that the “‘ Lessons ” could 
be arranged with the greatest advantage as pieces for 
violoncello with pianoforte accompaniment; and straight- 
way he set about the task, with the result that one of 
them was in 1888 successfully performed by him at a 
Popular concert, and two movements, an adagio and an 
allemande, of another set were brought forward at St. 
James’s Hall on Monday evening, November 4th. How 
much of the effect then produced was due to the 
beauty of tone and perfect phrasing of the eminent 
executant need not be discussed, as the intrinsic value of 


*,* 


Tue whirligig of Time brings round many‘strange sights. 
Thus a few years ago the singing gallery of St. George’s 
Cathedral, at Southwark, was to be seen on a Sunday 
morning crowded with instrumentalists and vocalists 
engaged in the performance of Mozart’s Twelfth Mass; 
while at the same moment the choristers’ pew of St. 
George’s Chapel in Albemarle Street, being in the service 
of the Church of England, was tenanted by school children 
entrusted with leading the congregation in the singing of 
hymns and chants. Now, the cathedral and chapel 
have in a musical sense changed places, the former being 
given over to congregational singing, the latter to 
orchestral performances. On Sunday evening, the 
3rd ult., Mozart’s popular setting of the mass was, under 
the direction of Mr. Frederic Cliffe, rendered in the Pro- 
testant chapel bya mixed choir of 20 voices, with about 
the same number of instrumentalists from the Royal 
College of Music. Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
illis, 

*,* 


SARASATE left England on the 3rd of November for 
America, where he will be detained for five months ful- 
filling engagements made with Mr. Abbey, who is 
arranging a tour in the United States with the -great 
violinist as the ‘‘star” of his concert party. At the last 
of his series of farewell performances given in St. James’s 
Hall, the Spanish artist evoked such enthusiasm as to 
bring assurance to him and his friends, and indeed to 
everyone concerned, that he is with the London public 
the favourite of the hour, the man without even a rival in 
his department of executive art. In Mendelssohn’s 
concerto for violin and orchestra he justified that 
enviable position by an interpretation of the solo which 
was absolutely perfect in mechanism, and most fascinating 
in grace of expression. Critical amateurs of long experi- 
ence might, in comparing him with violinists of other 
days, have found him lacking here in strength of tone 





and there in depth of feeling; but the truth of intona- 
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tion, the ease of delivery, the beauty of phrasing, and the 
originality of style, which distinguished his playing, must 
have brought conviction that the solo had never received 
a finer exposition. Sant-Saéns’ arrangement for violin 
and orchestra of the ‘‘ Sarabande from Bach’s third suité 
Anglaise for Clavecin”’ was on this occasion heard for the 
first time in London, and the French musician was also 
represented by an ‘‘ Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso;” 
but the “ Fantasia on Carmen” by Sarasate himself 
proved far more acceptable to the audience, who con. 
trived to obtain from the artist several pieces in addition to 
those down in the programme. It would be unjust to leave 
unnoticed the admirable rendering by the orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins of the ‘ Poéme 
Symphonique ”’ by Liszt. 
*,* 

On the 2nd of November, the evening before sailing, 
Sarasate generously gave the students of the Royal 
Academy of Music an opportunity of hearing him in Dr, 
Mackenzie’s new work for violin and orchestra, entitled 
‘‘ Pibroch.’’ How much they appreciated the favour, and 
how affectionately they bade him farewell, will be readily 
imagined, 


*, * 


At the concert by students of the Royal Academy of 
Music, held in St. James’s Hall, on Monday afternoon, 
November 4th, several of them displayed gifts and 
acquirements of no common description. Especially note- 
worthy was the performance of Mendelssohn’s pianoforte 
Concerto in C minor, Miss Edith Young being a com. 
petent pianist, Mr. Gerald Walenn a promising violinist, 
and Mr, Allen Gill a capable violoncellist. Miss Purvis, 
Miss Taylor, Miss Ethel Barns, Mr. D. Parker, and 
Mr. Cronk were also afforded opportunities of showing 
progress made in the management of their respective 
instruments ; while Miss Pettican, Miss Greta Williams, 
Miss Langdon, Miss Clive Grey, Mr. F. H. Morton, and 
Mr. R. Newman, represented in solos and duets the 
present vocal ability of the institution, Unhappily, long 
experience has taught us not to expect good choral singing 
from students of the Academy, hence we were prepare 
to hear Wesley’s anthem, “ Blessed be the God and 
Father,” rendered in an unsatisfactory manner. 


*, * 


Ir is stated that Dvérak is writing a symphony and 
Moszowski an orchestral suite for the most venerable 
Philharmonic Society which at the present moment, 
happily, unites the instincts of the showman with the 
promptings of art. 

*,* 

Aut who know Mr. Prosper Sainton will rejoice to hear 
that the truly G.O.M. is gradually recovering health and 
strength, 


In the course”of next May a new cantata by Mr. 
Henry Gadsby, with Ulysses and the Cyclops for story, 
will be performed in Queen’s College, Oxford. 


How to make clubs attractive is a problem now sorely 
puzzling paid secretaries and hired managers as well as 
honorary committee-men. Many interiors of vast build- 
ings inthe neighbourhood of St. James’s Street present at 
most hours of the day and night an aspect of dreariness 
that reminds one of the solitude reigning in the sequestered 
cloister of a provincial cathedral. The dining-room is 
empty, the reading-room unoccupied, and in the card or 
billiard-room only are members to be seen. How is it 
that managers forget that social intercourse cannot be 
maintained without the aid of a first-rate cook? Unless 
this important factor of club life be actively employed, 
seats in the spacious rooms will always be vacant at the 
dinner hour. In their extremity the directors are now 
using music as a means to draw members and friends 
to their establishments, for has not the “ divine art” the 
attribute to promote conversation ? It is well known that 
tongues habitually silent are let loose the moment instru- 
mentalists commence to deliver the beautiful strains ofa 
sonata, trio, or quartet; and will never cease to wag 
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yntil the players give place to an amateur vocalist, with 
his “la, tra-la-la.” At many clubs, both of high and low 
degree, smoking concerts abound ; while at others, such 
as the Meistersingers’ in St. James’s Street, fashionable 
concerts, not devoid of artistic merits, are held periodically 
during the winter as well as summer months. That 
the art itself is benefited by club patronage, is a matter 
open to grave suspicion. 


Ir is reported that the sole right of performance in 
England of Wagner's music-dramas has been obtained by 
Mr. Augustus Harris who, doubtless, will as occasion 
serves, produce at Covent Garden some one or other of 
the works of the poet-musician, whose eccentricities are 
regarded by many as the noblest characteristics of his 
genius. Yet there are Philistines abroad who dare assert 
that good taste should never be divorced from good sense, 


*, * 


BANGorR will be visited next Autumn by earnest musical 
pilgrims from all parts of the Principality, for it is 
appointed that the National Eisteddfod shall then take 
place in that highly favoured city. To stimulate the 
energies of Welsh choral societies, a list of prizes, vary- 
ing in value from £130 to £5, has been issued by the 
committee, with the result that ‘the lonely hills of 
Cambria are now resounding” with strains of preparing 
competitors. 


*,* 


Tue first chamber concert of the series, announced by 
the Messrs. Hann, took place in Brixton Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, November 6th, when Schubert’s quintet in C, 
and Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor, with other important 
works, were performed. 


*, * 


THE society known as “‘ The Musical Guild,” formed 
last year by ex-students of the Royal College of Music, 
commenced its second series of concerts in Kensington 


Town Hall on Tuesday, November 12th, when the 
programme contained instrumental works by Spohr, 
Brahms, and Parry, with vocal pieces by writers of esta- 
blished reputation, What to do with the multitudes of 
young persons who have completed their three or four 
years of study is a question beyond the power of 
“committees ’’ to answer in a satisfactory manner. 


*, * 


A series of four orchestral concerts will be given during 
the present winter season in St. James’s Hall by Sir Charles 
Hallé, who brings to London his Manchester band of 100 
performers to carry out the interesting programmes. For 
the first concert, held on Friday evening, November 22nd, 
the following pieces were selected :—Cherubini’s overture 
“Anacreon,’’ Dvérak’s Légendes in D minor and G minor, 
Beethoven’s “ Violin Concerto ’’ (solo by Madame Neruda), 
and Berlioz’s symphony fantastique ‘‘ Episode de la vie 
d'un Artiste.” 


Tue interior of the Queen’s Hall of the People’s Palace 
at Mile-end presented on Saturday evening, the 16th ult., 
aspectacle that should have been witnessed by the kindly 
disposed of a more favoured region who entertain the 
notion that the industrial classes of the eastern districts 
are incapable of enjoying themselves in a rational manner. 
Instead of an unwashed crowd to move their benevolent 
sympathies, they would then have seen a company that in 
dress and conduct would do no discredit to St. James's 
Hall; and in place of the besotted multitude that their 
magination had pictured, they would have beheld 5,000 
persons bent upon following the strains of Handel’s 
oratorio, ¥udas Maccabeus, undergoing performance at the 
hands of fellow-workers. For the band and chorus, which 
filled the platform, were all earnest amateurs, who have 
gained practical knowledge of music at the classes of the 
Popular Musical Union. They were assisted in the solos 
by the well-known artists:—Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss 
Daisy Bayley, Miss Florence Hoskins, Mr. Wade, and 
Mr. B. Latter, the conductor being the instructor of the 
lasses, Mr, W. Henry Thomas. 





Art the concert given on Saturday, November 16th, by 
the Musical Artist Society, a sonata for pianoforte and 
violoncello, by Mr. Wesché, and a suite for the same 
instruments, by Miss C. A. Macirone, were performed. 

*, * 

AN immense audience thronged the concert-room of the 
Crystal Palace on the 16th ult., when Mendelssohn’s 
oratorio, St. Paul, was interpreted with the completeness 
distinguishing the management of the Saturday afternoon 
concerts. Of course, the band was excellent, and if the 
chorus, often the weak point at Sydenham, did not reach 
the standard set by the orchestra, it attained general 
efficiency. The special choir of boys added greatly to 
the choral effect. The principal artists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Madame Marian Mackenzie, Mr. Brereton, and 
the unequalled Mr. Edward Lloyd, the conductor being as 
usual Mr. August Manns. 


*, * 


Miss Rosa Kenney gave her annual dramatic and 
musical recital at the Steinway Hall, on Thursday after- 
noon, November 2tst, when she was assisted by Miss Mary 
Kenney, Madame Edith Wynne, Mr. Charles Reginald 
Davison, and other well-known artists. 


*,* 


Twat Mr. Henschel is a man of indomitable pluck 
and energy cannot be gainsaid. For three years he has 
laboured in the cause of orchestral music without meeting 
adequate encouragement from the London public; and, 
nothing daunted, on Thursday, November 14th, he entered 
for the fourth time upona concert campaign. But Mr. 
Henschel has something besides courage; he possesses 
wide knowledge and great ability, which were displayed at 
the first performance of the present season, the programme 
being Bach’s Suite in D; a symphony in G, by Haydn; 
Beethoven’s overture to Egmont ; and Brahm’s Symphony 
in C minor, If the public remain insensible to such 
attraction, the difficulty experienced by those who would 
tain have the world believe that we are really a musical 
people will be greatly increased. On the 28th ult. Mr. 
Henschel’s programme contained Weber’s overture to 
Oberon ; Schumann’s Symphony in D minor, and two 
movements of a symphonic work by Richard Strauss. 


*,* 


AN event took place on Monday, November 18th, which 
some writer in the future may possibly refer to as the 
starting point of an epoch in the history of the Church of 
England, for on the evening of that day the service at 
Westminster Abbey was rendered for the first time since the 
Reformation in the Latin tongue. It should at once be 
stated that the service was specially arranged to meet the 
requirements of the Masters and Boys of Westminster 
School, who were keeping the 18th of November in ‘ com- 
memoration of founders and benefactors.’”? It was, however, 
the first time the celebration had taken place in the Abbey, 
and, perhaps, the occasion might serve as a precedent. 
Some would not have it be so, for is there not danger that an 
example repeatedly set by Westminster might be followed 
in parish churches throughout the land? But whatever 
be the result the service in Latin was most impressive, 
and nothing that ceremony could add was left unobserved. 
To stately strains from the organ the procession of 300 
surpliced men and boys moved slowly up the nave to 
their places in the choir; and music of an ancient form 
never ceased, saving in the short lesson and the long 
‘‘Forma Commendationis,” to appeal to the emotions. 
After the prayers, Dr. Bridge’s beautiful anthem, ‘‘ Rock 
of Ages,” was sung to Latin words by the choir with 
very great effect. The Rev. Dr. Troutbeck intoned the 
prayers, and the Rev. Canon Ellison preached the sermon. 


*, * 


Tue fog prevailing in the Kensington district on 
Wednesday evening, the 13th ult., did not prevent 
amateurs eager to become acquainted with the new 
works brought out at the recent Leeds Festival from 
directing their steps to the Albert Hall to listen to the 
first performance in London of Dr. Stanford’s Maeldune, 
and Dr. Parry’s St. Cecilia’s Day. In some respects 
they were amply rewarded for trouble taken, but obstacles 
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were, however, in the way of undisturbed enjoyment. 
At the outset the ear was unsatisfied by disproportion of 
tone, the band being so light as to kick the beam when 
the chorus was in the scale. Strong enough to support 
the solos, the instrumentalists were too few in number to 
sustain the weight of 800 voices. Moreover, the united 
forces did not always move well together, for they were 
not at that time under the lead of Mr. Barnby, the officer of 
the Royal Choral Society, who is at once drill-sergeant and 
commander. Neither Dr. Stanford nor Dr. Parry affords 
any proof of ability as a conductor. Probably those 
gentlemen have never been of the rank and file of a 
musical company, and it is necessary to know how to obey 
orders before undertaking the responsibility of giving them. 
Maybe they are not desirous to acquire fame by wielding 
the batén. If so, they will by keeping from the ‘‘ desk ” 
at all times spare themselves a deal of trouble, and the 
public not a little of discomfort. 

*, * 

As composers they challenged on this occasion the 
judgment of connoisseurs, from whom they obtained a not 
unfavourable verdict. Dr. Stanford’s cantata Maeldune 
was pronounced to be upon the whole a satisfactory 
work. The point held doubtful being the want of indi- 
viduality in the tonal descriptions of the several *‘ Isles”’ the 
poet leads us to. As far as the music goes, it must be 
confessed that the “‘Isle of Shouting” is very like the 
‘* Silent Isle’; and the “‘ Isle of Flowers’? may be taken 
without injury for the “Isle of Fruits.’”” There is no 
dearth of materials, for Dr. Stanford, as far as quantity is 
concerned, is abundantly rich ; but all is of the same kind 
and colour, and, to tell truth, of indifferent quality. 
Hence, the listener is disappointed, for the freedom with 
which the orchestra is used prepares one at first for 
variety which, unhappily, never arrives. It is the same 
defect, the absence of individuality, which causes his 
operas to be wearisome, for the several characters therein 
are all clothed in the same musical dress. th all his 
strivings to be descriptive and dramatic, Dr. Stanford 
cannot exorcise the demon, monotony. 


*, * 


Dr. Parry, on the other hand, is enabled to infuse life 
into compositions of elaborate construction. He is never 
dull, at least not in his setting of Pope’s ode on ‘St. 
Cecila’s Day.’’ Not content to simply adapt the words 
under treatment to ready-made musical themes of his own, 
he labours to obtain from each idea of the poet its exact 
meaning and true significance. Everywhere in the score 
there are signs that he would not let the poet go until he 
had been made to yield upall the riches.of his conception. 
Dr. Stanford, not finding in Tennyson’s magnificent ballad 
enough to answer his purpose, made a requisition upon 
another work of the Laureate; Dr. Parry, deeming that 
poverty of thought could only rest with himself, wrestled 
with the poet, as did Jacob with the Angel, and gained the 
blessing. That he was successful at the Albert Hall with 
performers and hearers alike was made manifest by the 
superb singing of the choir as well as by the enthusiastic 
applause of the audience. The principal singers of the 
evening were Miss Macintyre (soprano), Madame Belle 
Cole (contralto), Mr. Brereton (bass), and Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, our great tenor, whose art did so much to recom- 
mend both works to the favour of the public. 


*, * 


THE associated board of the Royal Academy of Music 
and the Royal College of Music has issued regulations to 
be observed at the Local Examinations to be held forth- 
with. The three subjects of examination are ‘‘ Theory 
of Music,” ‘Practice of instrumental music,” and 
‘Practice of vocal music.’’ There are two grades of 
examinations and certificates—junior and senior; and no 
candidate will be accepted who is under twelve years of 
age. Junior certificates are granted in all branches, except 
singing, to candidates over twelve and under sixteen years 
of age; while senior certificates include singing. The fee 
for examination, including the preliminary, is two guineas 
for one subject, and one guinea extra for each additional 
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liminary examination will receive back one-half the 
fee previously paid. The Local Examinations will be 
held at various centres throughout the United Kingdom 
on and after March roth, 1890, in the presence of two of 
the examiners. There are 28 examiners appointed, 
all of whom are musicians of eminence; while the board 
of directors is formed of 12 gentlemen, including the 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music, and the 
director of the Royal College of Music, with Lord 
Charles Bruce as chairman, and H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales as president. The Secretary is Mr. George 
Watson, and the honorary treasurer Mr. Charles Morley, 


*, * 


To see the interior of the Royal Albert Hall as it 
appeared on Monday night, November 18th, was worth 
the money spent in procuring a ticket and the time 
expended in travelling so far west of London, for the 
vast building was then filled to overflowing by an 
audience that in many respects can nowhere else be 
matched. The occasions are rare, however, when the com. 
pany assemble in good time and remain until the end of the 
performance, for usually the Albert Hall audiences observe 
the rule, followed by the late Charles Lamb at the India 
House, which makes up for coming late by leaving early, 
But the multitude that assembled to bid good-bye to 
Madame Adelina Patti did not tire of listening and 
applauding until the popular prima donna had left the 
platform for the last time. Before delivering her final 
note of farewell she had sang in the trio for voice and two 
flutes from Meyerbeer’s L’Etoile du Nord, and as an 
encore the northern ditty, ‘‘ Coming thro’ the Rye;” and 
had given the valse aria from Gounod’s Roméo et Fuliette, 
and, instead of a repeat, the Scottish song, ‘‘ Within a Mile 
o’ Edinbro’ Town,” and further ‘‘ obliged *” with “ The 
Last Rose of Summer;” and had joined Mr. Edward 
Lloyd in the duet, “* Angiol che Vesti,’ and charmed the 
auditors with ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, in splendid voice, received applause almost equal 
in volume to that accorded Madame Adelina Patti. The 
other artists who assisted at the “‘ farewell ’’ were Madame 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Alice Gomez, Miss Kuhe, Miss 
Marianne Eissler, and Mr, Max Heinrich, the conductor of 
the orchestra being Signor Alberto Randegger, who 
kindly officiated for Mr. Wilhelm Ganz, whose absence 
was caused by his family circle being visited by the fell 
destroyer. 


* » 


Mr. Boosey commenced his twenty-fourth season of 
Ballad Concerts on Wednesday evening, the 2oth ult., 
when St. James’s Hall was filled by an appreciative, not 
to say an enthusiastic, audience. Of course, the pro- 
gramme contained several new compositions. Con- 
spicuous amongst them appeared ‘* This Work-a.day 
World,” by Stephen Adams, introduced to the public 
with great success on this occasion by Madame Belle 
Cole. The next in importance was ‘‘Love and Friend- 
ship,” which had the immense advantage of being 
interpreted by Mr. Edward Lloyd. The other novelties 
were ‘“ Bantry Bay,” by Molloy, and “Stay, Darling, 
Stay,” by Marzials, the latter capitally sung by Mr. Henry 
Piercy. For'a vigorous delivery of the Irish ditty, “ Off 
to Philadelphia,” Mr. Plunket Greene received unanimous 
and prolonged applause ; and Miss Gomez secured favour 
for Mr. Henschel’s ‘* Spinning-wheel Song ; ” while Miss 
Liza Lehmann rendered the old ballad, ‘‘O Listen to the 
Voice of Love’ (Hook), in a manner that won a renewal 
of the patronage formerly accorded the song. 
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